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Art. X. — 1. MSmoires pour servir a VHistoire de mon 
Temps. Par M. Guizot. Vol. III. Paris : L6vy. 

2. Les Moines de V Occident. Par M. de Montalembert. 
Paris : Lecoffre. 2 vols. 

3. Merlin V Enchanteur. Par Edgar Qtjinet. Paris: LeVy. 
2 vols. 

4. Jean de la Roche. Par George Sand. Paris : Hacliette. 

5. La BStise Humaine. Par Jules Noriac. Paris : Bour- 
dilliat. 

If politics separated the illustrious men of Prance when they 
took an active part in public affairs, politics have brought them 
together again, indirectly, and by means of Literature. One 
can scarcely turn over ten pages of M. de Montalembert's 
history of the " Monks of the West," which has just appeared, 
without finding a flattering reference to the works of Guizot 
or Villemain, while one can hardly peruse a chapter of the 
recent record of M. Guizot' s Ministry of Public Instruction 
in 1832, without discovering signs of the hostilities, some- 
times not very courteous, which then marked the relation 
of Villemain and Guizot to M. de Montalembert. The very 
sentiment which once divided now unites them. At the 
period when each hoped to achieve something for his country 
by his acts, what separated them was the love of liberty. 
Since speculative activity alone has been vouchsafed to them, 
all are drawn together in one common feeling of grief for 
the liberty that is now altogether lost to the French sub- 
ject. 

Of M. Guizot's three volumes, — written, as their title most 
justly expresses, " to be of use to the history of his time," — 
the second is undoubtedly the most interesting, inasmuch as 
it contains a really impartial recital of the important events 
that took place during the too short ministry of Casimir Pe"- 
rier, and the struggle between order and anarchy that ensued 
on the establishment of the so-called July Monarchy. There 
is no country in the civilized world, in which every page of 
that volume may not be read with as much profit as interest ; 
because there is no country in which events similar to those it 
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recounts may not occur. But this third volume, if less uni- 
versally applicable, is of even more special value with refer- 
ence to France.; It touches upon the questions which underlie 
all others, and goes boldly to the sources of much of the evil 
which so painfully arrests the attention of the foreigner who 
visits Prance, and who does not wilfully shut his eyes and ears 
to the evidences of her moral and social inferiority. 

It is very well for- communities that stoutly and uncompro- 
misingly carry out the principle of self-government, to treat the 
question of public instruction (that is, of instruction licensed, 
or regulated, or guaranteed, or imposed, by the state) with sus- 
picion. They are right to rely upon themselves for the work- 
ing out of all problems, political and social. They are justi- 
fied in saying: " We should repudiate as a great evil any or- 
ganization whatever of public education that should change 
the present free condition of our school establishments. We 
should applaud all reforms and developments of their existing 
principles, but we will neither recast them all in one mould,' 
nor concentrate the overseership of them in one hand." This 
is the proper language for such a state as England,- — and, as 
the expression of English thought, M. Guizot gives it his un- 
reserved admiration ; but for a nation which, like the French, 
has been for half a century and more over-governed,' and 
which cannot shake off the habit of being led, brought upj 
and fashioned by: the state, it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to leave 'them to themselves, and deprive them of a 
support on which, in all things, they are accustomed to lean. 
It is not in France a question whether the state shall rule or 
not, but merely whether it shall rule well or ill. " The great 
problem of society in modern times," says' M. Guizot, " is how 
to govern men's minds." Our readers may perceive by this 
simple phrase, escaping from : the pen of so illustrious a 
thinker as the man we have named, that it is still and ever 
a question of government. M. Guizot does not apparently 
advert to the practicability or the expediency of their govern- 
ing their own minds. This being the case, it evidently be- 
comes a question only of the better or worse "government of 
men's minds "; that is, of the better or worse mode in which 
men who are eventually to be citizens are to be educated as 
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boys and young men. M. Guizot's third volume is chiefly 
devoted to this discussion. 

Education is, in all countries and in all times, either civil 
or religious, clerical or lay, as to its prevailing character. In 
England, with all the political freedom achieved, education 
may be said to be predominantly clerical. In France, it is in 
fact either clerical or lay, but in spirit narrowly and bitterly 
anti-religious. No one feels the evil flowing from this cause 
more keenly than M. Guizot, and for the so-called free- 
thinkers, for the would-be atheists of the Paris University, 
there are few harsher judges than the Calvinistic ex-Minister. 

Before entering into any of the details of the way in which 
public instruction was organized and carried on in Prance 
under Louis Philippe, we will quote the passage in which 
M. Guizot alludes to the bare fact of the double ministry of 
" Public Instruction and Worship " when the King's choice 
fell upon him as Minister : — 

" When assuming this office, I was the first to beg that public wor- 
ship might be separated from the Ministry of Public Instruction. I 
was a Protestant, and it neither suited me, nor was it suitable, that I 
should stand at the head of the Ministry of Public Worship in a Catholic 
state. I dare to affirm that the Church would have had no reason to 
complain of me ; perhaps I might even have better understood her 
wants, and better undertaken her defence, than some of her own faith- 
ful ; but there are appearances that no one should accept. At my re- 
quest, the administration of Public Worship was divided from that of 
Public Instruction, and was annexed to that of Justice. Now, in my 
mind, this again was a mistake. It was a mistake not to have raised 
Public Worship at once to the eminence of a separate department. This 
was an honor due to the importance and to the dignity of religious in- 
terests. Especially in our days, and after so many victories gained, the 
civil power can never deal too delicately with the pride and susceptibili- 
ties of the clergy. It is, moreover, an ill-advised combination to place 
the relationship of Church and State in the hands of the Church's 
rivals or official overseers. Distrust is created where distrust is shown, 
and the best mode of living well with the Church is, not to hag- 
gle with her, but to accept her real greatness frankly, and award to 
her the place and the portion of activity to which she has a claim and 
a right." 

We very much doubt whether, in the present time of official 
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hypocrisy and affected piety in Prance, — when almost every 
village school is ruled by a Jesuit, and when a whole court is 
taught to make the sign of the Cross at sight of a church- 
porch or a saint's image in a niche, — any Minister would be 
found who would utter words so full of genuine respect for 
the Catholic Church as are those we have just quoted of the 
Protestant Guizot. We will now listen to him further, as to 
what regards the University, of which in 1832 he became the 
head and chief. 

"The situation of the University," he writes, with very 
great impartiality, " was not a less difficult and delicate 
one, with regard to liberty, than it was with regard to re- 
ligion." Nothing could be more true. All that the Univer- 
sity practised was necessarily in opposition to all that it 
preached ; for its original foundation was (like that of most 
scholastic establishments) a clerical one, and its semi-clerical 
traditions were wholly at variance with the anti-religious ten- 
dencies expected of it, which it ventured neither wholly to 
repudiate nor openly to avow. 

" The administration of the University," says our author, " was of- 
ficially protective of religion and of the religious spirit ; in all general 
instructions, in the choice of teachers, in all that was meant to be taught 
before the public eye, religious considerations were set forth as absorb- 
ing a large share of attention ; but the reason for all this was not a 
religious one, — the University did what it did in this respect in the 
interest of society only, not in that of faith. The University aimed at 
reaction against revolutionary impiety, rather than at any real co- 
operation with Christian belief. Services were perhaps in this way 
rendered to the cause of religion ; but religious indifference in the 
individual was by no attempt whatever prevented or struggled against. 
The notion is established in our days, that, when freedom of worship is 
allowed to the Church, — when her material wants have been cared 
for, and a certain degree of outward respect paid to her, — enough has 
been done ; that she can have no right to ask for more, and that the 
State, when giving all this, has a right to ask from the Church for all 
that it is usual to grant between firm allies. This error is a manifest one. 
Religion is not satisfied when regarded as merely a means of promoting 
order, as merely an agent of social utility. The Church has, and must 
have, a far higher idea of her mission than this. She cannot count up- 
on mere political allies, if she does not consider these allies as belonging 
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to the faithful, or as at least admitting the Divine character of eccle- 
siastical institutions, — understanding, respecting them thoroughly ; 
and there where the Church feels persuaded that nothing of all this is 
admitted, or understood, or respected, she draws back, grows reserved, 
and, while fulfilling her strict duty toward the State, she refuses her 
cordial co-operation, her devotion to its interests." 

M. Guizot has, in the above-quoted passage, admirably por- 
trayed the real juxtaposition of Church and State in France 
immediately after the foundation of the July Monarchy, and 
no one could have done it so well and so usefully, because no 
one could be so impartial. A. sincere Protestant of the Cal- 
vinist persuasion, a Minister whose political career had been 
imbittered by the unceasing opposition of the religious party, 
he must in all fairness be believed when he declares the Cath- 
olic Church to have met with injustice at the hands of the state, 
and, above all, of the University. 

There is no question in the annals of the last half-century 
in France that has involved so grave results as this question 
of Church and State. The pretended encroachments of the 
former, the jealousies and discourtesies of the latter, the so- 
cial divisions which influenced every administrative operation 
throughout the land, — all these sprang from the strange, 
uneasy relations of the clergy to the government ; and at the 
present hour we see in the Franco-Papal complications in 
Italy nothing more than the ripening of the fruit of which 
the events of the preceding eight and twenty years were the 
seed. We think, therefore, that we are justified in attaching 
the highest importance to the third volume of M. Guizot's 
MSmoires, which is the record of his Ministry of Public 
Instruction ; — of what he tried to do in order to reconcile 
the spirit of progress with the spirit of tradition ; of what he 
failed to accomplish ; of what he achieved partially ; of his 
efforts and his mistakes ; of the failures that proceeded from 
circumstances ; and of the circumstances themselves that were 
the inevitable consequences of a false position. 

The strange — to foreigners inexplicable — condition of 

France at the present day, with regard to religion, traces its 

beginning to the inauguration of the July Monarchy. The 

exaggerated piety which is a protestation, the affected impiety 
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which is meant for an insult, the superstition endeavoring to 
be reasonable, the cowardice endeavoring to be philosophic, 
the ignorance and the indifference, — the whole of this, lead- 
ing, as it does, to the most singular phenomena ever witnessed 
in a modern Christian state, dates from 1830. 

" Catholicism," M. Guizot writes, " was no longer, in 1830, in the 
position in which it had been at the commencement of the century, and 
during the times of the Consulate and Empire. Catholicism did not 
need, as it then did, the daily support of the government in order to 
exist, and to exist in peace and quietness. At the period mentioned, 
Catholicism in French society had reassumed an incontestable place 
and wielded a great authority over men's minds. The Church felt she 
had a right to far more than the mere security of worship ; faith in 
herself, — expansive, nay, even exacting faith, — intellectual activity, 
and reliance on her own strength, had all returned to her. Under the 
restoration the Church had often enjoyed royal, and often too parlia- 
mentary favor ; she counted among her adherents and servants powerful 
and brilliant individualities, philosophers, orators, writers of the very 
first class ; — in depriving her of all political preponderance, the Revo- 
lution of July had (let it not be forgotten) opened to the Church a new 
sphere of distinction, — political independence, liberty ! The Church 
took advantage of it, dashed into the new road at once, advanced there- 
upon every day, touching upon question after question that religious 
indifference believed to be lulled to sleep, and resolutely called to her 
aid — and that with the utmost ardor — the old, forever-dreamt-of 
alliance of belief and freedom of thought." 

Here we come upon M. de Montalembert, then, as now, — 
and no less now, — ready to do battle in behalf of the union 
of liberty with Catholicism. 

" It was above all," M. Guizot says, " in the ranks of those who 
stood outside the official Church, — it was amongst laymen and unat- 
tached ecclesiastics (pretres sans charge (Tames), — that the movement 
I speak of first began ; and the first step it took was on the ground of 
liberty of instruction. This was the word written upon its flag. Free- 
dom, perfect freedom of education, was clamored for in the name of 
the paternal right, of the rights of the Church, of the rights granted by 
the Charter." 

In 1831 M. de Montalembert and Father Lacordaire, the 
former hardly more than a boy, the latter not yet wholly a 
priest, resolved to carry out their convictions by acts. They 
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accordingly opened a school for young children, without ask- 
ing for any license, whether from Ministers or University 
authorities. They proceeded publicly to teach, because they 
maintained the right to instruct, and the right of a father to 
have his children instructed in the way he chose, to bo natu- 
ral, imprescriptible rights, which no government had power to 
deny. These two young men were arrested, their school shut 
up, and they themselves brought to trial. Montalembert 
meanwhile attained his majority, and, in virtue of his heredi- 
tary peerage, had to be tried by the special tribunal of the 
Cour des Pairs. It is deeply interesting to read at this dis- 
tance of time the bitter, violent, splendidly eloquent speech 
by which the boy-culprit sought less to defend himself than to 
annihilate his enemies. Thus it was that these men, whose 
name is all that is left to France of a more independent epoch, 
first came in contact ; and thus it was that the principles 
which, when betrayed, all equally deplored, were made the 
occasion of a dispute never brought to a conclusion while the 
Orleans monarchy endured. M. Guizot, with extraordinary 
fairness, writes of this matter : — 

" These young men were condemned, as it was inevitable they should 
be, according to the then existing laws ; but their defence had been 
very brilliant and impressive, and they had spread through the reflect- 
ing, respectable portion of the public the ideas and the plans, the 
passionate conviction wherewith they themselves were animated. The 
struggle in the name of the Church was commenced ; the first onset 
had taken place on the highest ground occupied by the State, and in 
the very bosom of the State's loftiest constitutional powers." 

In these words of M. Guizot the whole career of M. de Mon- 
talembert may be set before the world, — the struggle for free- 
dom in the name of the Church. For this he fought at first ; 
for this he would fight still, if a free citizen's voice dared to 
be lifted in France now in any such contest ; for this he did 
battle under the July Monarchy, under the Republic, under 
the Presidency, and under the Empire, during the short time he 
was a Deputy to the Corps Legislatif; and for this he opposed 
his friends, joined with his foes, and often put his own fame in 
jeopardy. Numerous are they who denounce his war-cry as 
absurd, who say that the words " Freedom " and the " Church " 
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cannot stand side by side, and that freedom by the Church, 
with her help or through her agency, is of all imaginable Utopias 
the least possible. We are not going to enter into this part of 
the discussion, nor do we mean to examine whether Montalem- 
bert's opinions are right or wrong, defensible or the reverse ; 
we are taking the man as he is, and we merely assert that he 
believes his cause to be a great and true one, and that at no 
moment of his life, from 1831 until now, has he ever been 
found less ardent in the prosecution of its success, — less pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice for it. He has never swerved 
from his double worship of freedom and the Church. He 
may be wrong, — he may be wedded to an absolutely insane 
theory ; but he does not think so, and he never gives up one 
iota of his claims, never compounds for more " Church " and 
less "liberty," or agrees to less "Church" in order to secure 
more "freedom." From this point of view he must be judged, 
or not be judged at all ; for from no other point of view what- 
ever can he be comprehensible or explicable. 

In his latest work, now lying before us, — " The Monks 
of the West," — we have the same Montalembert who as a 
boy bearded the whole French state, — University, Chamber 
of Peers, Ministry, and all, — and who has been the, bugbear of 
every retrograde priest in the Catholic world for his obstinate 
idolatry; of liberty in every shape. If truth coiild ever • be 
coupled with any save a grand and lovely idea, we should be 
disposed to say that Montalembert has a perverse love of truth. 
Whenever he resolves to defend a cause or a man, he invaria- 
bly furnishes weapons to his worst opponent. He cannot help 
himself. No disguise and no half-measures are possible to 
him. He is not satisfied with " nothing but the truth," but 
he must have " the whole truth," whether its bearing be for 
or against the theory he has in hand. Nor is this perhaps a 
merit that must be entirely attributed to the writer's own con- 
scientiousness or. sense of justice : it is rather in the intimate 
character of his talent, in his own nature. He is compelled to 
see both sides at once, and to state both so energetically that 
the end of the whole sometimes is to bewilder those who listen 
or read. This was so strongly felt by his friends when ho was 
prosecuted, two years ago, by the Imperial government, that 
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it was unanimously declared impossible to co-operate in the 
task of defending him if he persisted in the notion of defend- 
ing himself. His is so unequivocally an aggressive genius, that 
he would, if charged with his own defence, turn against him 
the friends most cordially ready to defend him. 

With this new work, Les Moines de I ' Occident, the same 
phenomenon recurs. Meaning to be favorable rather than the 
reverse to the monastic orders, M. de' Montalembert has fur- 
nished their detractors with the most victorious arguments 
they ever laid hold of, and he enabled a critic who stands in 
the very front ranks of the atheistical Revolutionists * to print 
the following sentence : " It is impossible to read ' The Monks 
of the West ' without judging the monastic orders more se- 
verely, and the Revolution less harshly, than before." The 
Protestant reader will therefore perceive that there is nothing 
in these Moines that should deter him from consulting their 
chronicles, but quite the contrary. 

The genesis of the work was on this wise. The author 
meant to compose a Life of St. Bernard, and in the progress of 
his composition he was naturally led to recognize the impor- 
tance, in the then state of civilization, of the monastic orders. 

" If," he says, " the twelfth century is more or less animated by the 
spirit of the monk Bernard, and bows to his influence, it is because 
the eleventh century had been subservient to the genius and power of 

the monk Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.) But Gregory 

and Bernard were not the founders of the monastic orders ; they 
were simply the products of them, — their results, like so many thou- 
sands of their contemporaries. The institution had been in existence 
for five hundred years when these two great men made it yield such 
fruits. In order to see clearly what was the institution itself, what 
its origin and its services, it is necessary to proceed higher up into the 
past, to follow the traces of ecclesiastical tradition up to St. Gregory 
the Great, the first Pope taken from the cloister, and, farther still, up to 
St. Benedict, the lawgiver and patriarch of the whole Western monk- 
hood. It is absolutely necessary to render to one's self an account of the 
labors during five centuries of these legions of men, — labors that were 
untiring, and legions that seemed undying, for they lived on by a system 
of perpetual, never-failing recruitment, — labors, too, the object whereof 

* M. Peyrat, the literary critic of La Presse. 
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undoubtedly was to pacify, purify, and educate countless hordes of 
barbarians, out of whom, by successive transformations, Christian nations 
were to be derived. It would have been an act of injustice to remain 
silent respecting the twenty generations of indomitable workers who 
cultivated the souls of our forefathers as they tilled the soil of what 
was one day to be Christian Europe ; for these men only left to such 
individualities as Bernard and his contemporaries the work of reaping 
and gathering in the harvest." 

Were not M. de Montalembert a Catholic, it would be still 
conceivable that he should have written his book ; for history 
is history, whatever a man's creed may be. It is undoubtedly 
true, that during five hundred years the cloisters of the 
West did send forth the majority of all laborers, of no matter 
what species ; that the relative civilization of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries was but the efflorescence of 
all that had been planted so perseveringly and so courageously 
by the monastic orders since the fourth century, but more 
especially since the sixth and seventh. M. de Montalembert is 
right in saying that Bernard and Hildebrand are but products 
of a foregone state of things, and that, consequently, the in- 
stitution whence such men could naturally proceed is worth 
all our study and attention. Where the non-Catholic reader 
will evidently differ with M. de Montalembert is ,at the point 
where, instead of resolutely regarding the monastic orders as 
belonging to the irrevocable past, he seeks to persuade himself 
that their continued existence is possible in the modern world. 
Up to this point every intelligent reader can go with him ; 
beyond this it will only be the Catholic reader who will stand 
by this Catholic writer. For the merely historical and politi- 
cal student, there is, however, a very serious attraction in 
" The Monks of the West," on account of the epoch and the 
institution that are the subjects of the work. 

In proceeding from M. Guizot to M. de Montalembert, there 
is, as we have remarked, less difficulty than might be generally 
supposed, and we have tried to show readers on this side of 
the Atlantic what were the principles in virtue of which men 
once so apparently opposed to each other can act and even 
think together. In turning from M. de Montalembert to M. 
Quinet the case is totally dissimilar ; and here we have to deal 
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with a reputation which, for many reasons, stands apart, — with 
an indivichiality that finds sympathy in only the very smallest 
of the different groups of distinguished thinkers in France. 
Edgar Quinet is as much of a Frenchman as Montalemhert. 
As the latter is by birth and (maternally) by blood an Eng- 
lishman, so the former is a German by birth. Both are by 
name and citizenship, and by the later events of their lives, 
Frenchmen ; but in both the strongest trace left is that of the 
earliest impression. Quinet is so perfectly a denizen of the 
land where his youth was passed, where he first loved and 
wed and thought,* that when he came to live officially in 
France, he as it were merely translated himself into French. 
His life and soul were Teutonic. His acts were unpractical 
and dreamy, and his thoughts were developed according to a 
German process. As to politics and political activity he never 
understood the first word of what they were supposed to mean ; 
and therefore, when the Revolution of 1848 broke out, he de- 
clared himself and believed himself to be an ardent republi- 
can, and sided with Victor Hugo and all the impossible poet- 
statesmen. Edgar Quinet, be it observed, began life, like 
Hugo and many others of that particular stamp of mind, by 
a frenzied enthusiasm for the first Napoleon, in whom they 
chose to recognize a kind of demigod and champion of democ- 
racy, accredited from Heaven for the purpose of spreading 
revolution all over the world. As long as parliamentary gov- 
ernment endured in France, Bonaparte alone was the resource 
of all these men, who, in his name and in the name of the 
military glory of France under the Empire, kept up a sense- 
less clamor against peace and commerce and prosperity. Their 
poetic temperament got aflame, and by their ravings (for they 
were really little else) they largely contributed to bring about 
the catastrophe of the 24th of February. When the second 
Empire introduced itself, however, into France, and these 
dreamers were among its very first victims, they began to see 
clearly ; the brilliant robings of glory falling away, they had the 
despotism standing before them in all its ugliness, and they 
understood that the imperial eagle might be very like a vul- 

* See Longfellow's "Hyperion." In one of the early chapters on Heidelberg 
occurs the following : " There is Quinet and his fair German wife." 
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ture. When the poetical illusion had been destroyed, these 
mere poets were in despair ; they did not know which way to 
turn, or what to do ; the sincerity of their grief and disap- 
pointment made them violent, and they railed and wailed in a 
somewhat womanly fashion. For this reason, between these 
and the political men of France there was little sympathy. 
The politicians, to whatever they turned their activity, resolved 
that it should work against the imperial government, and there 
can be no doubt that they have managed, by their unceasing 
labors, to keep up the hostility of public opinion against Louis 
Napoleon. The poets, on the contrary, could not, or would 
not, condescend to injure the government; their object was 
to abuse it. Anti-Imperialism was their source of inspiration, 
and when they had sung of the iniquities of the Empire, they 
cared comparatively little for redressing them. From the 
battle waged against the Emperor, Victor Hugo has undoubt- 
edly derived his greatest poetic triumph ; and had he never 
written another line, Les Chdtiments would insure his im- 
mortality. 

Quinet, notwithstanding his unmistakable poetic vein of 
thought, had the disadvantage (or advantage) of being de- 
prived of the rhythmic form. The consequence was, that, 
being condemned to prose, he could not be persistently lyrical. 
He is wholly without a faculty so material as " observation," 
and cannot therefore employ his imaginative faculties as a 
romance-writer. He was not, and can never be, a politician. 
What remained ? History tempted him, and, strange to say, 
the wild, dreamy, German-minded rhapsodist of Ahasuerus * 
produced, as his first effort, one of the most authentic and 
finest studies of the past that modern France can boast. 
Marnix de St. Aldegonde, the great agent of Dutch freedom 
in the seventeenth century, was the relatively unknown hero 
that tempted Quinet, who for two or three years fixed his 
exile's home in Belgium. 

But the poet lay unconquerably at the bottom of the man's 
whole nature, as his latest work proves beyond refutation. King 
Arthur has fascinated this Teuto-Gaul, even as he has fascinated 



* One of Quinet's first works : the legend, in lyrical prose, of the Wandering Jew. 
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Bulwer, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and so many of the Eng- 
lish thinkers of our day. But the German love of embodied 
ideas, of theories and systems incarnate in human forms, has 
seized hold of Quinet once again, and Merlin V Enchanteur is 
little more than a history of idealism under the shape of the 
mighty master who " possessed all knowledge before his birth," 
and in whom the wintry snows of extreme age could never 
extinguish the eternal fire of the heart. Quinet conceives 
Merlin as omniscient before assuming a definite form, and as 
loving even in death. His book is intended to be the biography 
of Genius, the record of the uninformed, all-divining spirit, 
the chronicle of the Divine Instinct, so to speak, — of the Idea. 
This is embodied by Quinet in Merlin. When a few days 
old, the wonder-babe speaks, and, as he progresses through 
childhood and youth, he is found to know all things. When 
books are spread before him, and it is sought to teach him to 
read, he reads all tongues and all signs, and only says, " I 
knew it all before I was." Questioned as to what he will be, 
he replies to his parents, " I will be an enchanter." In truth, 
here lies the solution of the enigma : Merlin is the Ideal, and 
is to enchant mankind. 

Of course our limits will not permit us to enter into the 
details of so large a work as this ; but we earnestly recommend 
it, for it is one that every poet or artist of our time will be a 
gainer for having read, and will delight in reading, while to 
others it will breathe of poetry and art, and perhaps lead 
them to feel that the Ideal underlies everything in this uni- 
verse, and that the refusal to perceive this truth is simply an 
act of moral and intellectual blindness. Merlin V Enchanteur 
is pre-eminently the product of the strong reactive force of 
poetry in an age of positivism ; it is the very book that must 
spring from a country in the present condition of Prance, and 
the very book which it is fittest to read when the debasing in- 
fluences of such a condition are manifestly pressing the most 
heavily. 

Volumes of treatises might, indeed, be written on this sub- 
ject, showing how French people do or do not accept the 
state of moral degradation in which they are condemned to 
live. If a literature is to be taken as a sample of a nation's 
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general thought, the general literature of contemporary Prance 
would give sad evidence against the morality of the whole 
race ; for nothing can be conceived lower, more vile, more 
cynical, more hideous, than the larger part of the works of 
fiction that aim at furnishing the French public with a photo- 
graph of French society, and which must be supposed not to 
present a very bad likeness of it, if we may judge by their im- 
mense sale. 

The baseness of these creations, and the infamy of the 
society which they claim to portray, have struck so many of 
the writers and thinkers of France, that more signs of reac- 
tion have become visible than we think foreigners have chosen 
to perceive. But then the fault has been with the reaction- 
ists themselves. In their attempt to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion, the flood has so penetrated them through and through, 
that it was really impossible to see whether they were going 
with or against the stream. Young Dumas was (after the 
Dame aux Camillias) a rSactionnaire ; the Demi-monde, the 
Fils Naturel, the Pere Prodigue, — all were meant to protest 
against the temper of the times ; but all were so imbued with 
its principles that, involuntarily, they served the cause they 
intended to attack. M. Augier, and M. Ponsard, and M. 
Barriere, and all, were trying to be moral ; but no one ever 
went home from the Mariage d' Olympe, or Les Filles de 
Marbre, or La Jeunesse, or La Bourse, or any of those preach- 
ing dramas with one shade of better appreciation of the moral, 
the honest, the virtuous, or the right, than he was possessed 
of before. Their phraseology was pedantic, and puritanical 
here and there ; but devoid of truth in all their would-be pro- 
testations. If there were somewhat less vice, there was as 
much wrong as elsewhere. These gentlemen were evidently 
none of them familiar with Virtue. They had heard of her, 
and they did their best to describe her accurately ; but they 
painted her as so unlovely, that it really was no wonder that 
sin got the better of her. They sat down to their desks, one 
and all, with the parti pris of reviving poor Virtue, as they 
would the manners and customs of Nineveh if they wanted to 
write an Assyrian romance. For this reason, all the efforts of 
these well-minded young authors have been useless ; and the 
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best comment we have heard upon them lies in the words of 
a very famous personage of less than the demi-monde. Being 
asked why she and so many of her kind went to the perform- 
ance of the Filles de Marbre, intended as a satire on the 
whole class, she replied with an insolent smile : " There is 
nothing in all that to hurt us ; so long as we occupy the pub- 
lic mind, we run no danger of being dethroned." 

This is quite true. The only hopeful attempt to produce 
a higher, moral result would be one from which all violent 
attack upon vice should be banished, for the simple reason 
that the existence of a certain degree of vice should be ig- 
nored. The end would be to render innocence and virtue 
interesting, to make the honest attractive, and to associate 
the romantic element with what is pure. Here you strike 
at once at the root of the entire difference that separates 
Continental from Anglo-Saxon literature, and the literature 
of France, particularly, from that of all other countries, even 
on the Continent. 

What distinguishes the literature of the English tongue 
(whether Cisatlantic or Transatlantic) from all Continental 
literature is the fact of romance being pure. The English 
literature of the present day (poetry especially) is far more 
passionate than that of any other country ; but its passion is 
never excited by an unworthy object. There is no sin, and, 
above all, no vice. "What distinguishes the French literature 
from every other (we mean the literature of fiction) is the 
necessarily sinful basis on which it is built, and its evidently 
underlying principle that the greater the sin, the stronger is 
the interest. It is not admitted, even as an artistic theory, by 
any French novel-writer, that interest can be made to attach 
to the heart-history of two persons whose love is not a for- 
bidden one. " Where would be the dramatic element ? " they 
one and all naively ask. This undoubtedly comes from the 
constitution of French society itself, in which no unmarried 
girl takes a part, and no woman is supposed to exist until she 
is married, and bears the name of some man whose honor, con- 
fided to her care, she is destined to betray. For here is one 
of the characteristics of the whole system ; it is never admitted 
as practicable that the married woman should not betray her 
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trust. Here romance assumes its laws of creation, and with 
all this vile sensualism it is sought to bind up poetry. 

It is strange, yet true, that the first efficacious resistance 
against this deplorable system has been made by a person 
whose whole life has been one of the most scandalous, and 
whose earlier doctrines, as set forth in her writings, are among 
the most utterly subversive of all morality, — we mean Mme. 
Sand. Her own career, we will not (we could not) touch 
upon, though its world-wide notoriety obliges us to allude to 
it ; but her teachings have certainly helped in no small degree 
to make the French so very remarkable as they are for moral 
ignorance. Mme. Sand was never licentious in language ; — 
her fine artistic taste preserved her from this. She was not 
vicious in tone, but perverted. Wrong with her was right, 
and she deliberately endeavored to teach and preach the fair- 
ness of sin ! 

Latterly she has abandoned these false theories, and we are 
inclined to think that her taste has attracted her toward the 
beauty of virtue, or rather of innocence. Her last two works, 
Jean de la Roche and the Marquis de Villemer, not yet fin- 
ished, are of a style entirely different from that of any of her 
former productions, and might have been written in America 
or in England. 

But in Jean de la Roche to what does her new creed oblige 
the writer ? To place her heroine out of the conditions of 
French society ! Love Butler, the heroine, is an English girl, 
who, from various circumstances, has been brought, with her 
father and younger brother, to inhabit a country-house in a 
province of France. Jean de la Roche is a young French- 
man, the only son of a widowed mother, who, after having 
tasted all the pleasures of the capital, turns from them in dis- 
gust, and retires to his little antique castle, built in the hollow 
of a high rock in Auvergne. His mother, being a French- 
woman, is of course busy with the notion of her son's marriage, 
and (also because she is a Frenchwoman) she is determined 
that the bride shall be rich. When Jean returns from Paris, 
having found nothing to suit him in the shape of a wife, the 
Comtesse de la Roche, in despair, suggests that he should 
make acquaintance with their new English neighbors, and ask 
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the hand of Miss Butler, a girl of sixteen. This very French 
mode of proceeding suits Jean ; — he goes to the house of the 
Englishman, sees Miss Love, makes his first acquaintance with 
her on pony-back, does not quite know whether he likes her or 
not, but sees no reason why he should not " ask for her hand." 
A certain village notary, M. Louandre, who has been the notary 
of the De la Roche family for years, and who is very intimate 
with the Butlers, now becomes mixed up with the romance ; 
and opening fire at once upon the practical bearings of the 
whole business, he says to Jean, as they are riding home one 
night, after the third or fourth visit of the young man to Bellevue 
(the name of Mr. Butler's place) : " You have a capital affair 
in your hands in all this ; you will not easily find such another, 
and I advise you not to let it slip through your hands." 

Now, though Jean de la Roche is a Frenchman, he is young 
and generous, and has already, in the intimacy of the Butlers, 
had a glimpse of another kind of domestic civilization than his 
own. He is struck painfully by the " bleak aridity " of M. 
Louandre's point of view, and falls to shivering mentally over 
the prospect held out to him. " Alas ! " he exclaims, " the 
business part of the matter, where pure avowable love is con- 
cerned, is a mere contract, where, do what you will, you must 
turn accountant, and reckon and calculate. Here I am, before 
knowing whether my heart warms toward this girl, engaged 
in a pecuniary calculation." 

But Jean does not remain long in obscurity as to what is 
passing in his " heart." The quiet, dignified, rather cool 
manner in which the lady of his love informs him that she 
" may, perhaps, end by liking him," and authorizes him to' pros- 
ecute his suit, fairly inflames him, and, not being quite sure of 
ever marrying her, he falls in love with her at once. Now 
this is contrary to all the rules and precepts of French match- 
making and novel-writing ; and in order to render the whole 
possible, Mme. Sand, as we said before, has been forced to 
make her heroine English. 

"When once Jean de la Roche is undeniably in love, and can- 
not get out of it, — when he is as much in love with this girl, 
who may be his own wife, as, according to the rules of French 
morals and dramatic interest, he ought to be only with the wife 
20* 
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of some other man, — then begin the complications of the 
plot. Obstacles are raised up in the persons of old Butler, the 
father, and of his son, Hope, a boy of twelve, whose selfish, 
passionate love for his sister will not hear of her ever going to 
another home, or calling in a stranger to share in her affections. 
The reasoning of this young tyrant is very close and very true 
in a boy : " I cannot believe Love will at all mind this French 
Count's being got rid of. She cannot really care for him. I 
can understand pining to death for a mother, or a sister, or 
any one you are used to, or have known all your life, but you 
cannot care so very much for a person you have not known six 
months ! " 

From this argument the lad will not stir, and whenever the 
proposal is made to recall Jean as Love's affianced bridegroom, 
Hope sickens, and the doctors all pronounce his life in danger. 
This separates Jean de la Roche from Love Butler ; he falls 
into fits of violent despair, and after the death of his mother 
exiles himself from France, and travels all over the world. 
After an absence of four years he returns to France, not 
cured, though calmed ; and the slightest of incidents suffices 
to excite all his former ardor for Miss Butler. She is, as he 
.learns, on a tour with her father in the Mont Dore hills. 
Thither he hastens, and resolves to follow her in the character 
.of a guide. He applies to a certain Francois, guide de profes- 
sion, whom he happens to know, disguises himself to perfection, 
and is accepted by the little party. Of course romantic inci- 
dents of all kinds occur during this mountain journey, and 
the tale ends with the recognition of the lovers, and their 
union, after young Butler, now a healthy lad of sixteen, has 
been brought to consent to that fact. There is no young girl 
who might not fitly read this book, and there is no practised 
novel-reader in France who will not pronounce it full of in- 
terest. Here is the problem solved for once, — and it is a vast 
problem, — the romantic has been made compatible with the 
pure. But to do this it required all the ingenuity, all the con- 
summate art, of Mme. Sand. 

In reading Jean de la Roche, one is forcibly struck by the 
antagonism it brings out between the French and the English 
characters. The hero's great misery (besides the actual sever- 
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ance from his bride) is caused by the conviction he harbors 
that she in fact cares very little for him, — this being merely 
the result of the superior dignity and of the stoical qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon nature. Love Butler loves Jean literally 
to death ; but she has confided the secret to none, and has be- 
trayed it to its object by no extravagrnt demonstrations. She 
has shut it up in her own soul, and is slowly dying of her dis- 
appointment ; but she has sacrificed her affection to what she 
regards as a duty, and, having made the sacrifice, she has done 
so uncomplainingly. The girl is silent about her love and 
about her pain, and that is what her French lover cannot un- 
derstand. She achieves great things quietly ; that is what is 
so absolutely un-French. As a very beautiful and very inter- 
esting tale, Jean de la Roche will make its own way without 
any help of ours ; but as a very curious sign of a certain lit- 
erary reaction in Prance, it invites the special notice of all 
who are students of the manners and morals of contemporary 
Prance. 

The little volume entitled La Betise Humaine has not, like 
Jean de la Roche, the lustre of a far-famed name to make it 
attractive. Its author is, as far as we are aware, very obscure, 
and we do not remember any review or journal in which we 
have yet seen M. Nbriac's signature. The success of the 
book is only the more surprising, and it is an extraordinary 
success. In the course of six months four editions have been 
sold. This book may also take rank among the reactionary 
writings, but in another sense. It is not morally reactionary ; 
on the contrary, many readers may take exceptions to its tone 
in that respect. It is a protest against the entire social system 
in France ; against the habits of thought of the nation ; against 
their mode of mental life, if it may be so termed. This book 
is inspired, we take it, by a sentence of Theophile Gautier, 
than which nothing was ever truer, but which has been too 
little appreciated there, where it was published to the world : 
" Les Francais sont les Chinois de l'Europe." Gautier said 
this some years ago, and only a few of. the more observant 
among his countrymen were struck with the profound truth of 
the words. Rousseau felt the force of this fact a hundred 
years ago ; but he uttered it in an indirect, roundabout way. 
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In one of his famous letters from Paris, in the Nouvelle 
Hiloise, he reverts often to the slavishness with which French 
society follows certain customs, and he remarks that the in- 
variable law of all men is this : " Cela se fait, cela ne se fait 
pas." Now, strange to say, there is not a page of one of 
those letters in the HSlo'ise that might not apply to the 
Parisians of the present day as closely as it applied to the 
Parisians of 1765. This we take to be a fact standing entirely 
alone. Let it be attempted to discourse of men and women 
in London, or Vienna, or Madrid, or Berlin, in the same words 
which served accurately to paint them eighty or a hundred 
years ago, and it will soon be seen how impossible it is to make 
the descriptions fit the objects described ; but when applied to 
the French, the experiment succeeds, for in all their mental 
and moral habits, in all their modes of judgment and thought, 
they are what they were two centuries ago. They have been 
modified neither by the revolutions nor the despotisms they 
have gone through ; neither glory nor anarchy has changed 
their character or their prejudices ; and they transport into this 
fast age of ours the notions they held when Mme. la Marquise 
de Sevigne' took ten days to go, in her litiere, from Paris to 
Brittany. They do this because, as Gautier has said, " they 
are the Chinese of Europe." 

M. Noriac's aim in writing the volume before us is to show 
the slowness of the Gallic mind. He supposes a young man 
just of age, who is sent by his father to Paris to " learn some- 
thing of life and civilization." The business of the whole 
work is to illustrate the startling impression that such a state 
of withered, crystallized civilization must produce upon a 
really untaught, unprejudiced, straightforward mind. The 
opening chapter is worth quoting. 

" Eusebe was just one and twenty ; his father, M. Martin, who was a 
very sensible man, said to him : ' Eusebe, you are no longer a child, 
it is time you should learn something. You were only eight years old 
when you lost your mother. It was a loss, for your mother's heart was 
full of fondness for you. Nevertheless, if it was possible to believe in 
such a thing as compensation in human destiny, I should incline to think 
that that loss, painful as it was, has been made up for. Had your 
mother lived, she would have spoiled you so terribly, that at this pres- 
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ent hour you would have scarcely been a man. I have been an ex- 
cellent father to you. I always left you free as air ; in winter 
gave you warm clothes, in summer light ones ; you got plenty to eat, 
and grew up strong. In sober earnest, I owed you nothing more ; yet, 
notwithstanding, I had you taught to read and write, and thank you 
much for learning easily. I have let you read what you chose, (my 
belief being that there are no good books, and no bad ones,) so that the 

use you have made of your learning you know more of than I can 

Now go forth, my son, and learn life ; do not take the goods of others, 
you have enough of your own ; do not disguise truth, it is not worth 
while ; do not oppress the weak man, but do not defend him (you 
would have two enemies instead of one) ; but I say again, learn life." 

Added to these counsels, M. Martin gives his son the sum 
of 50,000 francs and an outfit. Eusebe, in the way of " learn- 
ing," has just read two books, TSlemaque and " Robinson 
Crusoe." Parisian civilization doesn't afford him much op- 
portunity of proving of what use the latter work can be, and 
the former is manifestly of none, for the first act of his new 
life is to fall in love with Calypso. 

His whole career is a protest against the conventions and 
ignorant prejudices of his countrymen. On arriving in Paris, 
he falls into a crowd gathered round a man who has just hung 
himself. Every one jabbers, and keeps his distance. Eusdbe 
steps forward and cuts the man down, for which act he is very 
near being taken to prison.* When the man recovers, and it 
is found that he had attempted suicide on account of poverty, 
Eusebe offers to give him one hundred pounds ; on which the 
Police Commissary immediately conceives him to be out of his 
mind, and commences an examination of him which is eminently 
characteristic. 

" ' What is your age ? ' says the magistrate. 

" ' Twenty-one,' is the reply. 

'"lam glad, for, if under age, I could not allow you to give away a 
sum of money. Have you any profession ? ' 

" ' None. I come to Paris to study civilization and learn life.' 

" The Commissary was lost in amazement. ' What does your father 
do ? ' said he. 

* A fact. In presence of a dying man in such cases, no one in France helps. 
They fetch a municipal authority ! 
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" ' My father lives on his land, and lives to find out where truth lies 
and where falsehood.' 

" ' Be so good as to follow me,' says the Commissary harshly, and 
he makes his way through the crowd with Eusebe at his side. 

" ' Poor fellow, — stark mad ! ' whispers the Gremer. 

" ' That is easy to see,' responds the municipal officer." 

A doctor is sent for, and makes out a case of insanity at 
once ; when, on searching the portmanteau of the young trav- 
eller, apermis de chasse, duly drawn up and delivered by his 
village mayor, is found, and the commissary tenders his ex- 
cuses to his victim, and restores him to his liberty. 

" A queer country," soliloquizes Eusebe, " where, for saving a man's 
life and offering him wherewithal to exist for some time, I am supposed 
to be insane ; and where the proof that a village mayor has authorized 
me to fire off a gun establishes the fact of my enjoying my reason ! " 

Euseibe's career is not a moral one, as we have said, but it is 
the natural career of the primitive man thrown into so false a 
state of civilization as that of Paris. He falls desperately in 
love with a young actress, whose whole life has been corrupt, 
but who is radically reclaimed by the sincere affection she con- 
ceives for him. After a couple of years he marries a shop- 
keeper's daughter, whom he dislikes, because he is told from 
morning till night that he ought to do so. His mistress dies 
in consequence of this, and Eusebe flies to her to receive her 
last sigh, but is too late. 

When he returns home, his wife has eloped with his clerk, 
and they have taken the till with them. Eusebe still possesses 
the £2,000 which Ade'onne, the actress, gave him back un- 
touched the day before his marriage, and which he had given 
to her when he first declared his love to her. With this, he 
returns to his father, whom he finds on his death-bed. 

" ' So, there you are, my son,' gasps out M. Martin ; ' have you at- 
tained your end ? have you learnt life ? can you tell me where lies the 
false, where the true ? ' 

" ' Father, falsehood is on earth, truth in heaven.' 

" ' Perhaps you are right, and if the Abbe" Jancourt were not dead, I 
would send for him.' 

" ' Father,' says Eusebe, ' one priest is as good as another.' 
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" ' Perhaps so,' moans M. Martin ; ' but I will not see the Abbe 
Faye. I cannot bear him, — he has red hair.' And he breathed his 
last. 

" ' Father ! father ! ' cries Eusebe, not knowing that he can hear no 
more, ' the greatness of God is the one great truth ! ' 

" ' And the other is the greatness of human stupidity,' says the Abbe 
Faye, opening the door." 

And on this acknowledgment of La Betise Humaine, the 
book closes. 

We would advise the reading of it. When a little unpre- 
tending volume, bearing an unknown name, makes such an 
impression on a whole public, there must be something in it 
worth attending to. This success of La Betise Humaine in 
Paris shows it to be a " representative " book. 



Aet. XI. — Hunting in the Himalaya, with Notices of Customs 
and Countries, from the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon 
to the Bunchour Tracks in Eternal Snow. By R. II. W. 
Dunlop, C. B. B. C. S., F. R. G. S., Author of "Adventure 
with the K-hakee Ressalah." Illustrated by J. Wolf. Lon- 
don : Richard Bentley. 1860. pp. 318. 

If it be true that every one travels now-a-days, it is almost 
as true that every traveller writes. There was a time when 
locomotion was regarded with reverence, and the " grand 
tour " conferred dignity for life. Voyagers in those days 
never sinned in duodecimos. Ponderous quartos alone suf- 
ficed, and the author pompously confessed belief in his own 
immortality. When his book appeared, it was, if possible, 
dedicated to some member of the royal family, and happy 
was the writer when he set down in his list of subscribers 
Lord Leatherhead for fifteen copies, and Bishop Feedwell for 
five. Compare, for instance, the travels of Edward Daniel 
Clarke, admirable as they are in every respect, with the bright 
little " Eothen," or Lord Dufferin's "Yacht Voyage," and we 



